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However great have been the advances of the moderns in 
science, and in multiplying the resources of art, they are still in- 
ferior to the ancients (we mean more particularly the Greeks 
and Romans) in a knowledge and practice of the union of phy- 
sical with mental culture. Until of late years, there seemed to 
be no medium between, on the one side, monkish seclusion of 
youth, to the sacrifice of their health and bodily vigour, and, on 
the other, an addiction to rough sports and training for corporeal 
feats, to the neglect of intellectual and moral improvement. Ifthe 
youth at school or college indulged in exercise, it was either irre- 
gular, forced and violent, or so unnatural as to deform and retard 
the growth of the whole body, by the too exclusive use of a single 
limb. Examining the subject in its medical bearing, it is, we must 
needs say, a doubtful point, whether all the resources which chem- 
istry has now placed at the disposal of a physician, in such a vari- 
ety of the most powerful mineral preparations, and active prin- 
ciples of vegetables, are not counterbalanced by a neglect and 
ignorance of the combined power of regimen, and methodical, yet 
varied, exercise, on which many of the ancients laid such empha- 
sis, and in the’ employment of which they were often so successful. 

It is thought sufficient, with us, to cultivate the mind by writ- 
ten and oral instruction—and we leave the body to rust or waste, 
as individual caprice may prompt. Every reader of history knows 
that the Greek and Roman youth were treated after a very dif- 
ferent method. Strength of body and endurance of fatigue were 
not then thought incompatible with easy and graceful move- 
ments—finished delivery in speech, and the sublimest specula- 
tions in philosophy. The education of the Greeks (the Lacede- 
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52 Benefits of Gymnastic Exercises. 


monians excepted) consisted of four principal branches, viz: the 
Gymnastic exercises, Letters, including oratory and philosophy, 
Music, and Painting. 


The Gymnasia were schools for all manly exercises, to give 
robustness to the frame, and to preserve it in the plenitude of 
health, while, at the same time, it became better prepared to 
endure the fatigues and privations of war. The five principal 
exercises practised in these establishments, and subsequently in 
the national games or festivals, were running, wrestling, boxing, 
throwing the discus or quoit, and leaping. ‘To these some think 
we ought to add the contest of the javelin. Not only was mus- 
cular power increased by these means, but the senses were also 
rendered more acute, and the facilities for acquiring knowledge 
through these important, and, indeed, only channels, greatly in- 
creased. The connexion between the efforts of the mind, and 
feats of bodily strength and agility, was formally acknowledged, 
not only iy the practices of many of the most distinguished states- 
men and philosophers of antiquity, but, also, in the fact of prizes 
being disputed at the Olympic games, for history, poetry, and elo- 
quence, as well as for the exercises already mentioned. Herodo- 
tus recited the nine books of his history at these games : and So- 
phocles is said to have expired through j joy at receiving a poetical 
prize at them. 

Gymnastics has been defined “ the art of regulating the move- 
ments of the body, in order to develop its strength, to improve its 
agility, its pliancy, and its powers; to preserve or re-establish 
health : it is intended, in fact, to enlarge the moral and physical 
faculties.” We may study gymnastics under several points of 
view, such as in reference to the means and processes employed ; 
its application to the study of the Olympic games, and military 
exercises ; and, finally, its use in Hygiene and Therapeutics, or to 
the preservation of health and cure of disease. 

Herodicus has been regarded as the founder of medical gym- 

nastics ; although Galen refers to Esculapius as one of long anterior 
date, who gave directions on this head. Herodicus, by following 
his own maxims of exercise, from being a valetudinary became 
healthy and robust. He has been accused of being somewhat 
empirical in his directions: and it was left for his pupil Hippo- 
crates to give method and consistency to this branch of the heal- 
ing art. ‘The latter recommends gymnastic exercises in many 
parts of his treatises on diet and regimen. Celsus, his imitator 
and admirer, was very particular in pointing out the gymnastics 
applicable to the diseases of which he speaks. Galen, in his 
different works, gives precepts on the application of methodical 


exercise. 
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But our object is not so much a history of gymnastics, as to 
persuade our readers of the great importance of the subject, in 
whatever light we regard it. To parents, public instructors, 
physicians, and legislators, it is one full of interest. For the pre- 
sent, we shall close our remarks by an account of some cases, in 
which regulated muscular exercise was productive of marked 
beneficial effects on the invalid and infirm. They are from a 
report of the committee of the French Institute, on a work on 
Gymnastic Exercises, by Captain Clias.* 


“A student in medicine, attacked with a cerebral affection which kept him 
in a sleepless state, owed his complete cure to the movements of the superior 
extremities, practised twice a day until he was fatigued. A man of fifty, 
attacked by a complete sciatica, did not receive any relief from the most ap- 
propriate medicines which had been administered unto him, nor even from 
blisters; by means of a series of movements, executed in his room, he re- 
gained in three days his pliability; he was able to go out, to walk, and to 
arrange his affairs, in a fortnight. Mr. Clias communicated to us a known 
fact, which deserves to be related to you.—A child, aged three years, could 
scarcely stand; at five he walked badly, and supported by leading strings; and 
it was only after dentition, at seven years old, that he could walk without 
assistance, but he fell frequently and could not rise again. Given up by the 
physicians, he continued in this state till the age of seventeen, when the loins 
and lower extremities could scarcely support the upper part of his body, the 
arms were extremely weak and contracted, the approximation of the shoulders 
contracted the chest and impeded respiration, the moral faculties were quite 
torpid, in short, nature was at a stand still. In the month of November, 1815, 
this unfortunate youth was presented to Mr. Clias, by several students, who 
intreated him to receive him into his academy; on admission, his strength 
was tried; that of pressure by the dynamometer was only equal to that of 
children of seven or eight years. The strength of pulling, ascending, and of 
jumping, was completely void. ) 

“He ran over the space of a hundred feet, with great difficulty, in a minute 
and two seconds, and could not stand when he had finished. 

“Carrying a weight of fifteen pounds made him totter, and a child, of seven 
years old, threw him with the greatest facility. Five months after he had 
been submitted to the Gymnastic regimen, he could press fifty degrees in the 
dynamometer; by the strength of his arms, he raised himself three inches 
from the ground, and remained thus suspended for three seconds; he leapt a 
distance of three feet, ran 163 yards in a minute, and carried on his shoulders, 
in the same space of time, a weight of thirty-five pounds. Finally, in 1817, 
in the presence of several thousand spectators, he climbed to the top of a 
single rope, twenty-five feet high; he did the same exercise on the climbing 
pole, jumped, with a run, six feet, and ran over five hundred feet in two 
minutes and a half. Now that he is a clergyman, in a village near Berne, he 
can walk twenty-four miles on foot, without incommoding himself; and the 
exercises, which he has always continued, have occasioned, instead of his 
valetudinary state, a vigorous constitution. 


* An Elementary course of Gymnastic Exercises, intended to develop and improve 
the Physical Powers of Man—and a complete Treatise on the Art of Swimming. By 
Captain P. H, Clias. 4th Edition, with 71 Engravings. London, 1825. ie 
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54 * Clothing. 


CLOTHING. 


WHEN we consider the soft, tender, and uncovered skin of man, 
so different from that of all other animals, which has a covering 
of hair, down, or feathers, it must be evident that it was intended 
by nature, that he should clothe himself by his own ingenuity and 
labour. 

Certain savages, in hot and burning climates, do, it is true, dis- 
pense with clothing almost entirely ; but this is done, even in the 
warmest regions, at a great risk and expenditure of life. A con- 
siderable proportion of those whose bodies are unprotected by 
clothing, fall victims to inflammations and other diseases, arising 
from the action of the climate upon the exposed surface. 

The aborigines of a few of the colder countries of Europe, are 
also said to have used scarcely any clothing—but at the same time 
we are told, that they were obliged to apply thick paints and var- 
nish to the entire surface, in order to protect them from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

The clothing worn, should be such as to keep the body warm 
and comfortable—neither allowing it, on the one hand, to experi- 
ence the slightest sensation of chilliness, nor, on the other, unneces- 
sarily augmenting its heat. In the variable climate peculiar to 
our northern, middle and western states, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence that the clothing should, in its material and amount, be 
adapted to the average state of the weather. The most judicious 
physicians, therefore, advise that the clothing should neither be 
of too flimsy and light a nature in summer, nor too warm and 
oppressive in winter, but that a medium covering should be 
worn ordinarily throughout the year; with appropriate additions 
adapted to changes in the weather, to the prevailing temperature 
of the season, or to particular circumstances of exposure. 

In regard to the amount and texture of the clothing, the sensa- 
tions of each individual should be consulted—and no one should 
suffer from cold who can avoid it. ‘The person who does so, must, 
according to Dr. Gregory, be either a fool or a beggar—a fool not 
having sense, nor a ‘beggar money, to clothe himself sufficiently. 
It is absurd to endeavour to inure one’s-self to bear cold with few 
or thin clothes. Let but the clothing be comfortable, not too 
heavy; and regular exercise, and regular living, will be found the 
best means for fortifying the body against the elements. 

When in a warm apartment in winter, or during the heat of 
the day in summer, as well as at all seasons when the body is in 
~a state of active exercise, a less amount of clothing is demanded 
than under different circumstances. Hence the very great im- 
portance of assuming an additional and warmer covering, on re- 
moving from a heated-apartment into the cold external air—after 
sunset in summer, and invariably on the suspension of exercise. 
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Husbandmen, and all who are engaged during the day in 
laborious occupations, will find it therefore an important precau- 
tion, to put on, when their work is done, an over garment some- 
what warmer than that worn while occupied with it. 

Among the fair sex, in particular, observes an eminent writer, 
as well as among the fashionable and effeminate of the other sex, 
it is too much the custom to envelope the body in a warmer dress 
during the morning and middle of the day, w hen the sun is above 
the horizon, and some degree of exercise is taken, or the individual. 
remains at home, than in the after part of the day and evening, 
when the frame is fanguid, and the air damp and cold. If to this 
we add the rapid transitions from heated and crowded assemblies 
of all kinds, to the midnight sky, often amid rain or snow, we 
shall find abundant cause of the havoc which diseases of the 
chest and lungs occasion, among the youth of the more wealthy 
classes. These dangers, into which the affluent voluntarily run, 
bring them on a par, so far at least as comfort in dress is con- 
cerned, with the indigent who are exposed to them from necessity. 


SUGAR.—PRESERVES. 


“ Hr,” says honest old Slare, the physician, “ that undertakes 
to argue ¢ against sweets in general, takes upon him a very diffi- 
cult task ; for nature seems to have recommended this taste to all 
sorts of creatures.” This, as a general proposition, is undoubtedly 
true, and yet we find that there are writers, of no mean emi- 
nence, who condemn, in the strongest terms, the use of sugar, as 
injurious to the stomach, destructive to the teeth, or otherwise 
pernicious to the health of the system. How such an opinion 
should ever have originated, it is very ‘diffic ult tos say. So far 
from any bad effects being produced by the free use of sugar, at 
least under the ordinary circumstances of health, it is shown, bv 
the most conclusive evidence, to be a highly nutritious and useful 
article of diet. 

So palatable, salutary, and nourishing, is the juice of the sugar 

cane, says Bryan E ‘dwards, in his history of the West Indies, that 
every individual of the animal creation, drinking freely of it dur- 
ing crop time, derives health and vigour from its use. The mea- 
gre and sickly among the negroes exhibit a surprising alteration, in 
a few weeks after the sugar millis set in motion. ‘The labouring 
horses, oxen, and mules, though almost constantly at work dur- 
ing this season, yet, being indulged with plenty of the green tops 
of this noble plant, and some of the scummings from the boiling- 
house, improve more than at any other period of the year. 
It is, in fact, to the sugar they contain, that a long list of fruits and 
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other vegetable productions, which constitute so large a portion 
of the food of man and the inferior animals, owe their nutritious 
properties. The date, which contains a great amount of sugar, 
forms almost the only sustenance of a large number of the in- 
habitants of the East; and the fig, a fruit of the same character, 
was anciently, we are told, the chief food of the Athleta or pub- 
lic wrestlers. 

From these and other facts, we may infer, that sugar forms a 
very proper addition to our food. Whether pure sugar, how- 
ever, can be eaten by itself, in any quantity, with perfect safety, 
is somewhat doubtful. To insure its ready digestion, and in that 
manner prevent its turning sour in the stomach, it would appear 
to be necessary, that it should be combined with other alimenta- 
ry substances. . [t is in combination with mucilage and other vege- 

table matters, that it is met with in the juice of the cane and 
those fruits which the experience of mankind has shown to be 
the most nutritious. Hence, as a general rule, sugar should be 
made use of rather as an addition to less palatable articles of 
diet than as the principal food. We do not say, that life cannot 
be sustained upon sugar alone; for we know that in their jour- 
yeys through the desert, whole caravans have subsisted. upon it 
for many days. And in St. Domingo, at a time when commerce 
was suspended from the want of ships, sugar was substituted, 
during many months, for the ordinary food of the cattle, and 
they were found to fatten on it.* It is, however, a curious but 
well-established fact, that substances which contain, like sugar, 
a mage amount of highly nutritious matter, in a small bulk, do 
not agree so well with the stomach, nor are so readily digested, 
as those in which the nutritive principle is diffused through a 
larger mass of aliment. 

With a few individuals, sweets of all kinds produce nausea or 
uneasy sensations in the stomach—it is needless to say, that in 
such cases sugar should be refrained from, or used only in very 
minute quantities. 

With dyspeptics, generally, sugar is very apt to disagree. Dr. 
Philips informs us, that he has known several — were obliged 
to abstain even from the small quantity used m teé 

Preserves are merely different kinds of fruit boiled toa certain 
extent in sugar or molasses. ‘The same remarks, very nearly, 
will, therefore, apply to them as to the latter. When eaten in 
moderation, with milk or bread, they form an innocent, if not 
advantageous, addition to our meals ; provided, however, they are 
prepared of fruit tolerably ripe, and not too acid. We are now 
speaking of the ordinary domestic preserves. In reference to the 


* We know that this is at variance with the experiments ef Magendie, in which he 
gave sugar to dogs, and found them pine away under its use, 
mind that these were carnirerous animals, 


But we must bear in 
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entire class, it will be proper to observe, that when formed from 
vegetables, very tough, of a woody fibre, or otherwise of an in- 
digestible nature, they invariably disturb the stomach, notwith- 
standing the sugar with which they are combined. 

The great, perhaps the only, objection to the use of pre- 
serves in general, during a state of health, is, that they are ge- 
nerally eaten with the dessert, after partaking of a hearty dinner, 
or at the close of a substantial supper. Under such circum- 
stances, they aimost invariably impede digestion, and by running 
into fermentation in the stomach, produce heartburn, colic, 
and other uneasy sensations. They are very apt, also, to pro- 
duce the same effects, when partaken of late in the evening, or 
just before retiring to rest. 

Similar cautions should be observed in regard to the vessels in 
which preserves are kept, as were laid down when we spoke of 
pickles. A few years since, a number of the inhabitants of Lan- 
caster county, in this state, were attacked with an extremely 
painful affection, the cause of which was traced to the use of 
apple-butter (a species of preserve) which had been kept in 
earthen vessels, glazed, as is usual, with lead. 


MAXIMS FOR THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 


To such of our readers as have passed the meridian of their 
days, and who are desirous of prolonging their lives, health, and 
happiness for a still longer term, we recommend a close atten- 
tion to the following maxims. They form part of “A Code of 

resolutions for declining life,” drawn up by an old physician. The 
entire code is well deserving of. careful perusal; but the part 
which we have thought proper to pass over, would appear to 
belong rather to a code of ethics than of health—The resolu- 
tions to be adopted by all who are in the decline of life are :— 

To endeavour to get the better of the intrusions of indolence 
of mind and of body, those certain harbingers of quincning age. 

Rather to wear out, than to rust out. 

To rise early ; and, as often as possible, to go to bed long before 
midnight. 

Not to nod in company, nor to indulge in repose too frequently 
on the couch by day. 

Not to give up walking, nor to ride on horse-back to fatigue. 
Experience, and a staid medical authority, determines from six 
to ten milesa day: Nothing contributes more to the preserva- 
tion of appetite, and the prolongation of life, than the constant use 
of the feet. 

To continue the practice of reading, pursued, it is to be hoped, 
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for more than half a century, in books on all subjects—for variety 
is the salt of the mind, as well as “ the spice of life.” 

To admit every cheerful ray of sunshine on the imagination. 

To try to live within one’s income, be it large or small. 

Not to encourage romantic hopes or fears. 

Not to drive away hope, the sovereign balm of life—though it 
be the greatest of all flatterers. 

Not wilfully to undertake any thing, for the accomplishment 
of which the mind or body is not sufficiently strong. 

To avoid being jostled too much in the streets—being stunned 
by the noise of the carriages—and not to be carried, even by 
curiosity itself, into a Jarge crowd. 

Not to run the race of competition, nor to be in another’s way. 

To preserve one’s temper on all occasions ; and hence, never 
to give up the reins to constitutional impatience. 

f one cannot be a stoic, in bearing and forbearing on every 
trying occasion, yet to endeavour by every means to pull the 
check-string against the moroseness of spleen, or the impetuosity 
of peevishness. Anger is a short madness. 

To contrive to have as few unemployed hours as. possible, that 
idleness, the mother of vices and of crimes, may not pay her visits. 
To be always doing something, and to have something to do. 
To fill up one’s time, and to have a good deal to fill it up with— 
for time is the material of which life is made. 

Not to indulge too much in the luxury of the table, nor yet to 
under-live the constitution. ‘The gout, rheumatism, and dropsy, 
in the language of the Spectator, seem to be hovering over the 
dishes. Wine, the great purveyor of pleasure, offers his service, 
when love takes his leave. It is natural to catch hold on every 
help when the spirits begin to droop; but let it be recollected, 
that while love and wine are good cordials, they are not to be 
forced into common use. 

To resolve never to go to bed on a full meal. Exercise, a light 
supper, and a good conscience, are the best promoters of a good 
night’s rest, and the parents of undisturbing dreams. 

Not to be enervated by indulgence in tea-drinking. 

Not to debilitate the mind by new and futile compositions. 
Like the spider, it may spin itself to death. ‘The mind, like the 
field, must have its fallow season. 

To enjoy rationally the present—not to be made too unhappy 
by reflection on the past, nor to be oppressed by invincible gloom, 
or ridiculous fears as to the future. 

To resolve more than ever to shun every public station, every 
arduous undertaking. To be satisfied with being master of one’s 
self, one’s habits—now a second nature, and one’s time. Deter- 
mined not to solicit, unless cruelly trampled on by fortune, nor to 
live and die in harness of official station, of trade, or a profession. 
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Not to lose sight, even for a single day, of the good and prover- 
bial doctors—Diet, Mer ryman, and Quiet. Resolved to remem- 
ber, and to recommend, towards tranquillity and longevity, the 
three oral maxims of Sir Hans Sloane ;—* never to quarrel with 
one’s self, one’s wife, nor one’s friend.’ 

Not to put one’s self too much in the power of the elements, 
as modified by the sun, the wind, the rain, and the night air. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE IN CHINA. 


Ir will be seen by the following article, taken from an enter- 
taining little work, recently published in this city, entitled, 
Sketches of China, by W. W. Wood,* that, however oppressive 
and tyrannical the various monopolies and exclusive privileges, 
granted to individuals in the Celestial Empire, the trade of 
quackery flourishes with all that luxuriant freedom which we are 
accustomed to see it in our own happy republic of Pennsylvania. 
We would just remark, however, that, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued magnificent promises made by their empirics, to cure 
every disease, there are still a great many cases of blindness 
among the Chinese. The mere mention of this fact will be, we 
dare say, enough to induce the publisher of the solemn document 
from Lisbon, to send out some of his Panacea to Canton. We 
can assure him, in advance, that he will not have the least diffi- 
culty in procuring the certificates of Mandarins of all qualities, 
in favour of cures, real or imaginary, no matter which. 


The greater portion of the people being in very limited circumstances, it 
follows that they can seldom resort to physicians of eminence, whose demands 
for professional attendance are much greater than those of numerous empirics 
who are to be found in every street. These persons attract crowds round 
them while reciting the virtues of the medicines they have to sell, and by 
large placards, and extraordinary orations, induce the credulous and ignorant 
to peril their lives by an infallible pill, or destroy their health for ever by an 
elixir of immortality. I have never been able to ascertain the existence of 
any regulation by which the practice of medicine is confined to competent 
persons, and from the extensive scale on which these people prosecute their 
labours undisturbed, it is unlikely that any such law exists. The quacks al- 
luded to are generally found seated in the streets, surrounded by a chaos of 
medicinal herbs and simples, with a small cabinet of preparations, and a gra- 
nite mortar before them. The applications are either topical, as plasters, or 
the moxa, or in form of teas, decoctions, &c. few of which fail of giving per- 
manent relief to the patient by despatching him to his ancestors. “The 1 regu- 
lar practitioners of medicine, with the exception of some childish national 
superstitions, are skilful in the simple practice of medicine, but in surgical 
operations they are entirely at a loss; and where diseases occur in which an 
amputation, or operation of similar importance, is necessary, the patient is 
left to his fate. The apothecaries are on the same footing as with us, and 


A * Carey & Lea, 1830. 
Vor. 1.—s 
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the prescriptions of the physicians despatched to them to be compounded. 
They have a great number of medicinal preparations and plants in their 
pharmacopeia which are unknown to us, and many which are precisely si- 
milar to those in use among ourselves. Among the former we may enumer- 
ate scorpions, the horns of the rhinoceros, elephant’s tails, skin, &c. dried 
insects of several species, some of them used as vesicatories, the bones of 
wild cats, and many powerful plants peculiar to the country. Among the 
latter may be enumerated rhubarb, a species of liquorice, and several gums. 
The famous ginseng is one of the most important, from the extensive uses to 
which it is applied. 

The moxa and scarification are much resorted to in trifling indispositions ; 
the latter is administered in the simplest manner, and consists only in scrap- 
ing the part affected with a cash, or small brass coin, until the skin be chafed 
off A very strict attention is paid to the pulse in various parts of the body, 
and the character of the disease principally determined by its motion. So 
important is this conceived to be, that the success of an examination of a 
candidate for a medical degree depends principally on the state of his know- 
ledge on this point. A celebrated work on the subject by a physician of 
great eminence may be found in Du Halde’s China, where the symptoms, 
ec. are regularly detailed. ‘The medical works are numerous, but those 
which are justly celebrated are small in proportion to the many indifferent 
treatises. 


MALT LIQUORS. 


Persons not conversant with the bearings of a particular subject, from 
having no personal or experimental knowledge of it, are often prone, espe- 
cially when actuated by a spirit of partisanship, or by addiction to vitiated 
taste or propensity, to confound the value of authorities, and to mistake com- 
mon report for authenticated facts. Such persons will quote Sir John Man- 
deville with the same gravity that they would Humboldt; and to their eyes 
Sir Kenelm Digby, with his sympathetic powder, is as worthy of credence 
and respect, as Ambrose Paré, the father of French Surgery. It is in this 
blundering spirit that we hear malt liquors, and particularly ale and porter, 
so highly eulogised as nutritive and reviving. The proof is thought to be 
furnished, by reference to the burly frame, and rotund face, of a beer-drinking 
Englishman, and, above all, to the broad shoulders and large limbs of London 
porters and coal-heavers. Just on such evidence, were many people once 
deceived into a belief of the corroborant effects of ardent spirits, and of their 
enabling men to undergo greater fatigue, and to display more strength. We 
are now well assured that this latter opinion is a mere fiction. It has been 
the means of ruining ‘soul and body’ thousands of human beings annually. 
The creed which teaches the beneficial effects of malt liquors for a constant 
beverage largely used, will, on examination, be found nearly as fallacious, 
and, as far © excess goes, nearly es fatal. No liquid is safe or proper for 
habitual r ‘ring health, which has the power, when drunk, of producing 
ebriety. ine animal economy will assuredly suffer by every preternatural 
acceleration of its functions, that is, of every increase of excitement which 
is not the effect of the necessary and healthful exercise of an organ. _ The 
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stomach during the digestion of nutritive food, the heart and blood vessels, 
during and after muscular exercise, or the brain by intellectual efforts, 
and the various emotions of our nature, are subjected to their appropriate 
stimuli. But let the stomach, and heart, and brain, be excited ever so little 
beyond their customary range of action, by a foreign stimulus—an agent not 
required for calling them into regular display, and their functions become 
irregular. The degrees of sensation are various, through which the in- 
dividual committing an excess passes, such as merriment, loud talking, 
vociferation, drunkenness; but the secondary effect is always pernicious. Even 
the rapid growth of the body, or of particular parts of it, under the use of nutri- 
ment in excess, and of malt liquors, is an event to be deprecated, as exposing 
the individual to violent disease, and depriving him almost necessarily of the 
chances of longevity. That we may fully sustain these positions, we proceed 
to give the opinion of practical and observant physicians on the subject. Dr. 
Macnish, member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
treats of drunkenness, as modified, Ist. By ardent spirits, 2d. By wines, 
3d. By malt liquors, 4th. By opium, 5th. By tobacco, 6th. By nitrous oxide. 
Under the third head, or drunkenness modified by malt liquors, he holds the 
following language : 


“Malt liquors, under which title we include all kinds of porter and ales, 
produce the worst species of drunkenness ; as, in addition to the intoxicating 
principle, some noxious ingredients are usually added, for the purpose of pre- 
serving them and giving them their bitter. The hop of these fluids is highly 
narcotic, and brewers often add other substances, to heighten its effect, such 
as hyoscyamus (henbane,) opium, belladonna (deadly nightshade,) cocculus 
Indicus, lauro cerasus (laurel-cherry,) &c. Malt liquors, therefore, act in two 
ways upon the body—partly by the alcohol they contain, and partly by the 
narcotic principle. In addition to this, the fermentation which they un- 
dergo is much less perfect than that of spirits or wine. After being swal- 
Jowed, this process is carried on in the stomach, by which fixed air is copi- 
ously liberated, and the digestion of delicate stomachs materially impaired. 
Cider, spruce, ginger, and table beers, in consequence of their imperfect fer- 
mentation, often produce the same bad effects, long after their first briskness 
has vanished. 

“Persons addicted to malt liquors increase enormously in bulk. They be- 
come loaded with fat: their chin gets double or triple, the eye prominent, and 
the whole face bloated and stupid. Their circulation is clogged, while the 
pulse feels like a cord, and is full and laborious, but not quick. During sleep, 
their breathing is stertorous. Every thing indicates an excess of blood; and 
when a pound or two is taken away, immense relief is obtained. The blood, 
in such cases, is more dark and sizy than in others. In seven cases out 
of ten, malt liquor drunkards die of apoplexy or palsy. If they escape this 
hazard, swelled liver, or dropsy carries them off. The abdomen seldom loses 
its prominency, but the lower extremities get ultimately emaciated. Profuse 
bleedings frequently ensue from the nose, and save life, by emptying the 
blood-vessels of the brain. 

“The drunkenness in question is peculiarly of British growth. The most 
noted examples of it are to be found in innkeepers and their wives, recruiting 
serjeants, guards of stage-coaches, &c. The quantity of malt liquors which 
such persons will consume in a day, is prodigious. Seven English pints is 
quite a common allowance, and not unfrequently twice that quantity is taken 
without any perceptible effect. Many of the coal-heavers on the Thames 
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think nothing of drinking daily two gallons of porter, especially in the sum- 
mer season, When they labour under profuse perspirations. A friend has 
informed me that he knew an instance of one of them having consumed 
eighteen pints in one day, and he states that there are many such instances. 

“The effects of malt liquors on the body, if not so immediately rapid as 
those of ardent spirits, are more stupifying, more lasting, and less easily re- 
moved. ‘The last are particularly prone to produce levity and mirth, but the 
first have a stunning influence upon the brain, and, in a short time, render 
dull and sluggish the gayest disposition. They also produce sickness and 
vomiting more readily than either spirits or wine. 

‘** Both wine and malt liquors have a greater tendency to swell the body 

Bs , It S s , 
than ardent spirits. They form blood with greater rapidity, and are alto- 
gether more nourishing. ‘The inmost dreadful effects, upon the whole, are 
brought on by spirits, but drunkenness from malt liquors is the most speedily 
fatal. The former break down the body by degrees: the latter operate by 
some instantaneous apoplexy or rapid inflammation. 

* No one has ever given the respective characters of the malt and ardent 
spirit drunkard with greater truth than Hogarth, in his Beer Alley and Gin 
Lane. The first is represented as plump, rubicund, and bloated; the second 
as pale, tottering, and emaciated, and dashed over with the aspect of blank 
despair.” 

Will any person after reading the above, and especially these sentences : 
“The drunkenness in question is peculiarly of British growth. The most 
noted examples of it are to be found in innkeepers and their wives, recruiting 
serjeants, guards of stage-coaches,” &c. wish to see any portion of our popula- 
tion indulging in the habitual use of, and consequent addiction to malt liquors ! 
But, perchance, some excerptors may tell us, that “ porter obtained its name 
because it was a very hearty and nourishing liquor, and supposed to be very 
suitable for porters and other working people.” Now, of the real suitable- 
ness of this liquor for the class of persons just mentioned, our readers wil! 
have, in addition to the above, a tolerably adequate idea, by letting Dr. John- 
son, editor of the Medico Chirurgical Review, and author of several popular 
works on medicine, speak for us. The extract is from the section on Drink, 
in his Hygiene.* 

* Intoxication, however, is not our subject. No one will dispute the bad 
effects of this propensity. But a very considerable proportion of the middling 
and higher classes of life, as well as the lower, commit serious depredations 
on their constitutions, when they believe themselves to be sober citizens, and 
really abhor debauch. : 

«This is by drinking ale or other malt liquors to a degree far short of 
intoxication indeed, yet. from long habit, producing a train of effects that 
embitter the ulterior periods of existence. Corpulency, obesity, hebetude, 
vertigo, apoplexy, and other affections of the head, are known to result from 
the abundant use of malt liquors; but it is not generally suspected that they 
have a peculiar tendency, independently of the adulterations which too often 
enter into their compositions, to produce effusion of water in the cavities of 
the chest, and to predispose to those numerous organic affections of the heart 
itself, which, of late years, have forced themselves on our attention beyond 
any thing known in former periods. 

“Malt liquors assuredly give greater degree of fulness to the blood-vessels 
than any other species of drink, while, in common with the latter, they para- 


* A Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, and Nervous Sys- 
tem; Pathalogical and Therapeutical. By James Johnson, M. D. &c. Ke. 
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lyse the absorbent system, and render torpid many of the salutary secretions. 
The heart is thus called upon for unusual exertions, which eventually injure 
its function or structure; while the equilibrium between exhalation and 
absorption on the serous membrane of the chest is deranged, and dropsical 
effusions in the pericardium or bags of the pleura ensue. 

“The beer-bibber then, has probably little reason to exult over the dram- 
drinker. If he escapes ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen, he runs the risk of 
hydrothorax, or water of the chest, a much worse disease! If he have an im- 
munity from disorder of the liver, he becomes predisposed to derangements 
of the heart! If he experience not emaciation and tremors, he too often be- 
comes overloaded with fat, and dies apoplectic! If he be not so liable to 
maniacal paroxysms of fury, from the fire of ardent spirits, his intellectual 
faculties become sodden, as it were, and stupidity ensues !” 

We leave it to our readers to judge, whether the porters and coal-heavers 
of London, to whom seven English pints daily is quite a common allowance, 
and some of whom think nothing of drinking two gallons in the same period, 
especially in the summer season, are sufferers from the maladies above de- 
scribed. And yet free potations of malt liquor are strenuously recommended 
by writers among us, whose knowledge of the wants of society, and the 
causes tending to injure it, are derived from sundry scraps of belles lettres 
literature, or disquisitions over a good supper. These persons would seem 
to think, that mechanics and labouring men are to be regarded as mere beasts 
of burthen, whose brains may be sodden, and their faculties stupified, provided 
their bodies obtain excessive growth, and they are able for a few years to mi- 
nister to the wants and luxuries of the privileged few. Such we know 
are not the mechanics and working men of this country—they have minds 
and shrewdness, and look to higher enjoyments than a stupefaction of their 
senses, by malt or narcotic liquors. It is as men, and as freemen, who must 
have a certain portion of intelligence, that we occasionally address our re- 
marks to them, and hold up for their imitation the example of Franklin, 

rather than that of English coal-heavers and porters. If, in the moist and 
cool climate of England, such terrible effects ensue from copious potations 
of malt liquors, we can easily conceive what would be the condition of any 
class of men among us, who would indulge in them during one of our sum- 
mers. The list of sudden deaths would receive a most alarming increase ; 
for it is precisely persons of the habit and conformation of body of the regular 
beer bibber, who fall victims, in greatest numbers, to the excessive heat of our 
cities. 

Perhaps it will be alleged, that many of the evil effects of malt liquors de- 
pend on their being adulterated, and that the same objections do not apply to 
them when they are the product of fair brewing. The distinction is, no 
doubt, measurably correct: but we may estimate the chance of obtaining 
them pure by what the author of a practical treatise on Brewing, which some 
years back had run through eleven editions in London, teJls us. After stat- 
ing the various ingredients used for brewing porter, he lets us know,— 

“That however much they may surprise, however pernicious or disagree- 
able they may appear, he has always found them requisite in the brewing of 

porter, and he thinks they must invariably be used by those who wish to con- 
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tinue the taste, flavour, and appearance, of the beer. And though several 
Acts of Parliament have been passed to prevent porter brewers from using 
many of them, yet the author can affirm from experience, he could never 
produce the present flavoured porter without them. The intoxicating 
qualities of porter are to be ascribed to the various drugs intermixed with 
at. It is evident some porter is more heady than others, and it arises from 
the greater or less quantity of stupifying ingredients. Malt, to produce in- 
toxication, must be used in such large quantities as would very much di- 
minish, if not totally exclude, the brewer’s profit.” 

The following are some of the articles used by fraudulent brewers, and 
recommended by Morris, in his work on ‘ Brewing Malt Liquors:’ Colour- 
ing, being a solution of burnt sugar; Cocculus Indicus berry, a bitter and 
narcotic; the peculiar principle on which its properties depend is called 
by chemists picrotoxin, bitter poison; Calamus Aromaticus; Quassia; Co- 
riander, is much used by brewers to give a colour to ale; Capsicum, or red 
pepper; Carraway Seed; Grains of Paradise; Ginger; Beans; Oyster 
Shells ; Alum. 

During a period of seven years, there were twenty-nine houses, carrying 
on the druggist or grocery business, which were prosecuted and had fines 
levied on them, in London, for supplying illegal ingredients to brewers for 
adulterating beer. In a period of three years, nineteen publicans wero pro- 
secuted, and fines levied, for adulterating beer with illegal ingredients, and 
for mixing table with their strong beer; and during six years, nineteen 
brewers were punished by fine for adulterating strong with table beer. In 
the same period, thirty-three brewers were fined for receiving and using il- 
Jega] ingredients in their brewings. We are not, however, to suppose that 
these adulterations are practised in London alone. The venders of the 
noxious articles to mix with beer, are stated to have found most customers 
among the country brewers of England. 

Taking into consideration the tendency of the stronger malt liquors, such 
as porter and ale, even when pure, to produce in those much addicted to 
them, apoplexy, palsy, and dropsy, and the fact of the immense extent to 
which the adulteration of those liquors, by the. addition of various noxious in- 
gredients, is carried, we can have a tolerably good idea of the enviable kind 
of drink enjoyed by the English, and can estimate the propriety of our en- 
couraging the general use of such in this country. Why should we go to 
such expense to ruin our healths, and endanger our lives, by substituting 


brewed liquor, for pure water ! 


WE derive the following interesting account of the clunate of St. Augustine, from 
the North American Medical and Surgical Journal, for October, 1830. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, EAST 
FLORIDA. 

The attention of many persons, suffering with pulmonary diseases, having been di- 
rected to the southern section of the United States, as a temporary residence for the 
benefit of their health, and there being much diversity of sentiment as to the location 
most proper for attaining this desirable end, I propose to offer to the public some facts 
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derived from personal observation. Having, in the early part of last year, been the 
subject of an attack that threatened a rapid termination in consumption, the unani- 
mous opinions of several of my medical friends concurred with my own judgment to 
induce me to avoid the vicissitudes of the — winter ip our varying climate ; 
and I felt compelled to make an effort which, to every appearance, was to decide the 
event of my disease. St. Augustine, in East Florida, was the place to which my 
views had been directed, and I arrived there soon after the commencement of the pre- 
sent year. A few days residence convinced me of the efficacy of the climate, in pro- 
moting my own health; and, from the observations I was continually enabled to make, 
in reference to the invalids who had resorted thither, from motives similar to my own, 
I became assured of the excellent effects of the climate: and I am fully satisfied that, 
although prudence would have dictated a removal two months earlier in the season, 
the present very great improvement of my health is to be attributed almost wholly to 
having substituted for the variations of our own latitude the mildness of that more fa- 
voured region. St. Augustine is the most southern location on our extensive sea- 
board, to which a valetudinarian can resort with any prospect of obtaining the atten- 
tions and comforts requisite for the improvement of health, and whilst the place will 
afford most of the requisites for his convenient and comfcrtable accommodation, the 
luxurious will be disappointed in their expectations of meeting with all the superflui- 
ties which custom may have rendered necessary for their enjoyment. But he who 
leaves his home to seek the restoration of health, may find in that city advantages 
which, it has been emphatically attested, do not exist in any other portion of our ex- 
tensive territory. ‘The intensity of the winter of our northern and middle states is 
unknown in St. Augustine, and the lowest temperature indicated by the thermometer 
during my residence there, a period of between three and four months, was 39° of 
Fahrenheit : and only two instances occurred of so great a reduction of temperature, 
both just before sunrise. For the last seventeen days, of the first month (J ana) 
the average temperature was as follows: at seven o’clock, A. M. 529°, at two P. M. 
65°, at nine P. M. 56°. For the second month (February) at seven A. M. 54°, at 
two P. M. 654°, at nine P. M. 59°. For the third month (March) at seven, A. M. 
62°, at two P. M. 73°, at nine P. M. 65°, The thermometer by which these results 
were obtained, was exposed to a free circulation of the air, in the shade, and in a situ- 
ation in all respects favourable for obtaining a fair report of the temperature. Snow 
is wholly unknown, and but a single instance of frost occurred during my residence 
there, and that in so slight a degree as to be scarcely perceptible. The atmosphere is 
bland, and the prevalent weather delightful, with a sky in general perfectly clear, to 
which our own, in the finest weather, in the early part of autumn, bears some re- 
semblance. 

The climate of St. Augustine seems peculiarly adapted to the improvement of pa- 
tients with consumption, asthma, hemoptysis, rheumatism, and dyspepsy. It is a fact 
worthy of remark, that though it is universally acknowledged the advanced stages of 
pulmonary consumption are often beyond the power of medical skill to produce resto- 
ration, yet most of those who resort to a change of climate for a cure, reject the advan- 
tages to be derived from such removal, until the disease shall have made such exten- 
sive ravages as to render hopeless every prospect of renovation. Many cases of this 
nature I had an opportunity of observing during the last winter, and in some of these 
instances the patients seemed to have hastened from their homes whilst the last glim- 
merings of life only remained. 

The benefit of the climate of St. Augustine will be particularly evident in the inci- 
pient stages of those affections, for the cure of which it has been celebrated, and those 
invalids who contemplate a removal thither, ought not to allow the commencement of 
winter to surprise them whilst preparing for departure. 

The glowing and even exaggerated reports of this climate that have been given by 
some persons of lively imaginations, have occasioned disappointment to a few of those 
whose expectations had been greatly excited. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that, ge- 
nerally, a residence there, during the winter season, will contribute much to the advan- 
tage of every stage of pulmonary affections: and whilst to those who have suffered the 
propitious moment to escape, which might have been improved to their recovery, it 
may afford only a mitigation of their sufferings, and secure a protraction of life, it 
promises to the more prudent, who can be persuaded to make earlier application for 
its succour, renovated health, and the restoration of physical and mental vigour. 
JAMES COX, M. D. 
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Pennsylvania Hospital.—We insert the following correction of the statement in 
our 2nd number. It comes, we believe, from an authentic source. 

“Tt would appear, from the statement in the last No. of the Journal of Health, of 
the expenses and receipts of the Pennsylvania Hospital, that the receipts of that In- 
stitution, last year, exceed its disbursements, by the sum of $20,888 78. This is 
an error, arising from a superficial examination of the printed statement: the amount 
really added, last year, to the capital stock of the Hospital, was about $6300.” 


Unhealthy Vegetables—A writer in the Albany Argus,” after speaking of the 
unhealthiness of salads and fruits brought from a distance, and kept on hand some 
time by the market people, has the following remarks : 

“ And what is the remedy for the evil? In the first place, let us be guided by 
the law of nature, which teaches, that every district, under suitable culture, will 
produce the food best adapted to the wants of its population, end that the climate 
will bring it to maturity at the period when it is best adapted to promote human 
health and comfort. In the second place, those who are able should cultivate fruits 
and vegetables for their own tables. In the third place, enable your horti- 
cultural society, by a general and liberal patronage, to extend the sphere of its 
usefulness; require them to award premiums to market gardeners, for the best 
productions of their labour ; buy of those who gather their vegetables in the morn- 
ing of the day in which they are to be consumed, and let these not be sold in the 
streets after eight o’clock ; and finally, let a competent person be authorised to 
inspect the fruit and vegetable stalls, and to condemn and destroy all which is in 
an unsound and unhealthy state.” 


American Farmer.—If, by any untoward chance, there be any of our readers in 
the middle, southern, and western states, to whom the columns of this work are 
less familiar than its general reputation, we hereby counsel them, as they value pro- 
ductive fields, and fine gardens and orchards, to become forthwith subscribers to the 
same. ‘Though under a different editorship from that by which it acquired such ex- 
tensive and merited celebrity, its means of usefulness are as ample and prolific as ever. 
Even those who are not what may be called professional farmers, but who love to own 
a fine horse or two, and a few cattle, will find in the American Farmer valuable di- 
rections for increasing the pleasure and profit to be derived from these animals. In 
fine, every person, at all interested in matters of rural economy (and who is not in- 
terested ?) will be gratified and instructed by a regular perusal of this work. 








The Messenger of Useful Knowledge—We do not often meet with a work so 
true to its title as this interesting little monthly work, published by our friends in Car- 
lisle. ‘The introduction to the first number, or that for August, is a clear and well 
written view of the Practical Advantages of Science, as considered under the heads 
of the arts of agriculture, ee and navigation. ‘The initial article, of the 
‘second number, is a Paper on Dew; by Professor Rogers, in William and Mary 
College, Va. The subject is one full of interest, in connexion with vegetation and 
health, and it is clearly and succinctly treated by Professor Rogers. The selec- 
tions for the Messenger, too, are varied and well adapted, both to instruct and amuse. 
On the last page is an almanac for the month, and a meteorological register for the 
preceding one. We shall not lose sight of this valuable little miscellany. It is neatly 
printed, in columns, on good paper. Each number contains 16 pages, and will ap- 
pear on the first Tuesday of every month. Terms—$1 per annum. Carlisle. Print- 
ed by George Fleming, by whom subscriptions are received. 








Suggestions respecting Improvements in Education—~presented to the Trustees 
of the Hartford Female Seminary, and published at their request. By Catharine 
E. Beecher. Hartford. Packard & Butler, 1829. We shall give some extracts 
from this sensible address of Miss Beecher, in a succeeding number, when we speak 
of Calisthenic exercises, or gymnastics for females. 








